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Wee Wisdom Has a Birthday 


N LAST it is here, Wee Wisdom’s birthday! As I write this birthday 
letter to you I can imagine you singing ‘Happy birthday to you, 
dear Wee Wisdom, happy birthday to you.” And Wee Wisdom is saying 
to each, “Thank you, dear reader, thank you for your love and your 
loyalty. May this next year be the happiest year we have had together, 
and may you continue to be a Wee Wisdom reader as long as you love 
stories that delight the hearts of boys and girls.” 

In each birthday number we use as much of our readers’ work as 
we can. The little musical number, “Skipping Rope,” on page 13 was 
sent in by Carol Henson. You will enjoy skipping rope to Carol’s tune. 
Arol June Noble sent the interesting crossword puzzle on page 34. 

And now I want to tell you a true story. When Wee Wisdom was 
a much smaller magazine than it is now, a little girl sent to Myrtle Fill- 
more, our first editor, a picture that she had drawn of her three puppies. 
Mrs. Fillmore appreciated her effort so much that she put the sketch of 
the puppies in Wee Wisdom. Perhaps she looked into the future and saw 
this little girl as the true artist she was to be, for just last week the little 
girl, now a woman, came to Kansas City to receive at a meeting of the 
American Library Association a medal for having produced the best 
children’s picture book during 1937. The medal is called the Caldecott 
medal, and the book is ‘Animals of the Bible.” The artist is Dorothy 
P. Lathrop. While she was at our office we showed her her picture of 
the three puppies. “Oh,” she said, “I remember so well when I sent it 
in. I thought it was wonderful, but it looks queer now!” If it can 
be arranged, we will show you a picture of the medal next month, and 
should you like to see the picture of Dorothy’s puppies ? 


With love and blessings, 
| 
Editor 
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By Ehzabeth Moody 


This is the song that the wind sings 

As it sweeps from the bluffs to the 
sea: 

“Oh, Pll blow me a gale, 

And Ill search for a sail, 

And Ill chase a ship off from the 


quay.” 


And this is the song that the waves 
sing 

As they roll and they break in the : 
sea: 

“Oh, we'll find us a ship 

That will rise and will dip 


And will run with us while we are 
free.” Illustrated by 


Lola McColl Russell 
And this is the song that the ship 


sings 
To the wind and the waves of the sea: 
“Oh, I'll fling out my sails 
To the fresh-smelling gales 4 
And Pll race with the waves in my 
glee.” 


~~ 
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Illustrated by 
Florence McCurdy 


| sat on a pile 
of new lumber, the 

highest pile he could find 

at the end of the San Francisco docks. 
It was cold up there and the wind 
blew fiercely, but Fridjof liked the 
wind. He could brace himself against 
the lumber and pretend that he was 
out in San Francisco Bay on one of 
those sturdy little tugboats that bring 
the big ships safely to dock. To 
Fridjof the tugboats seemed the brav- 
est and best of all the boats in the 
harbor. They were so small, so 


How eagerly Fridjof had run down to the wharves; for he 

had a secret, something he hid in a dark corner of his mind 

and brought out only when he was alone. Fridjof wanted 
to be a tugboat man. 


strong! How they bobbed in and out 
among the others! 

Sometimes Fridjof imagined the 
lumber pile rocked a little just as the 
tugboats rocked in the water. Then 
he would marvel at his own mind 
which could fashion such magic all 
by itself. Today however the lumber 
pile stood sturdily in its place. Even 
the wind seemed to fail Fridjof. He 
closed his eyes. That was not much 
better. He was still Fridjof Ericksen, 
sitting on a pile of lumber on the 
end of a pier, and not a gallant tug- 
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boat man helping the big ocean liners come in. 

Then Fridjof remembered his harmonica and drew 
it out of his pocket. Grandfather had given it to him 
only that morning. 

“What is it, Bestefar?” he had asked. 

“Oh, you'll find the song of the wind in it,” Grand- 
father had replied, “and the sound of the sea waves 
maybe. Blow and see.” 

So Fridjof had put his lips to the harmonica. At 
first only confused thin sounds came out. Then as 
the instrument began to feel at home in his hands, 
Fridjof began to hear the sounds of the sea, the 
lonesome buoy bobbing outside the harbor entrance, 
the water slup-slupping against the boat. It was like 
the stories Grandfather told about Norway. Those 
must have been grand days when Grandfather was 
young, when he had watched the boats come and 
go in Norway. 

Fridjof wondered how Grandfather could have 
chosen to be a cobbler, sitting all day in a dark little 
shop where only the wind brought 
the sea to his door. Even in Nor- 
way he had been a cobbler, prob- 
ably the best cobbler in Bergen, 
but the Americans did not know 
this. They passed by the door of 
the little shop day after day with- 
out coming in. Fridjof wished that 
he could stand outside and shout 
“Here in this shop you will find 
the best cobbler in the world!” 
Then perhaps Grandfather would 
have many shoes to mend, and 
Fridjof would help to tag and 
polish them. That was his work 
every day after school. 

For many days there had been 
little work to do, even on Satur- 
day. Grandfather had looked very 
sad as he muttered, “Ja, min Frid- 


‘Grandfather will 
SSS give you warm 
— —_ e 
milk,” he told 


jof, yes, my boy, watch the boats. There is nothing 
here for you to do.” 

How eagerly Fridjof had run down to the wharves; 
for he had a secret, something he hid in a dark cor- 
ner of his mind and brought out only when he was 
alone. Fridjof wanted to be a tugboat man. But he 
did not want Grandfather to know. If Grandfather 
guessed, he might feel hurt. He might consider 
Fridjof disloyal to the little shoeshop. Grandfather 
would not understand how it was—his wanting to 
be a tugboat man. That is why Fridjof worked very 
hard at the shoeshop whenever there was work to do. 
He wanted to do his very best for Grandfather’s 
sake, to prove his loyalty. 

Suddenly Fridjof sat up straight. A tugboat was 
drawing alongside the pier. Some one was shouting 
at him! 

“Hey! You with the harmonica!” 

Fridjof was at the pier’s edge in a flash. Looking 

down, he saw an older boy with eyes as dark as 


Fridjof’s were blue. The boy was holding something 
in his hands, something brown and alive. 

“Do you want a dog?” the boy was shouting. “I 
fished him out of the bay as we came in.” 

“Why, of course!” Fridjof's eyes were big with 
excitement. ““But—I can’t reach down that far!” It 
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was more than fifteen feet from the pier to the 
boat deck. 

The boy laughed. “T’ll send him up in a bucket,” 
he shouted above the wind. 

In a twinkling the boy had tied a rope to a big 
bucket. He threw the loose end to Fridjof. 

“Pull now!” he called. And as Fridjof gathered the 
brown fluff of a dog into his arms, the boy added, 
“My name’s Pedro. What's yours?” 

“Fridjof!” he shouted back. 

“Want to go for a ride in our tugboat someday?” 
Pedro yelled. 

Fridjof’s eyes danced. “Oh, yes!” 

“Be here then next Saturday. Bring a heavy coat.” 

“Yes! I will!” 

The boat was moving away from the pier. 

“And take good care of the dog!” 

“Yes, Pedro! Good-by!” 

Fridjof put the trembling puppy inside his warm 
jacket. “Grandfather will give you warm milk,” he 
told him, ‘‘and a soft bed.” He felt very sure of this, 
for had not Grandfather given him food and shelter 
ever since he could remember ? 

Grandfather did not disappoint Fridjof. In their 
cozy room behind the shoeshop the puppy was petted 
and coddled to his heart’s content. What a treasure 
he proved to be! Every day after the work was done, 
Fridjof drew out his harmonica and played the songs 
of the sea. Up and down, slipping and sliding, the 
notes flew like the waves on the ocean. And while 
Fridjof played, that clever bit of a dog would stand 
up on his hind legs and flop his front paws about as 
he swayed to the music. Even Grandfather could not 
help laughing as he watched the dog perform. 

“Did you ever before see a dog that 
learned to dance?” laughed Fridjof, 
wiping his eyes. “It’s the funniest 
thing!” 

“Ja. In the circus they teach them,” 
Grandfather said. “But such a pup- 
py! And how solemn he looks!” 
Once again Grandfather's shoulders 
shook with laughter and his blue eyes 
twinkled. 

It made Fridjof very glad to hear Grandfather 
laugh, for nowadays he did not laugh often. Every 
day the work seemed to grow less and less. Some- 
times there was little for them to eat. Then Grand- 
father would look very sad and say, “You may as 
well watch the boats, min Fridjof. There is no work.” 

Fridjof would set off with a heavy heart. He wished 
there were something he could do to help. He was 
not big enough to do much, but then tugboats were 
small too, yet they helped the big boats. Fridjof’s 
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spirits lifted as he remembered the promised boat 
ride with Pedro. Only a little while to wait! So far 
he had not asked Grandfather's permission, but he 
would ask him first thing Saturday morning. 

However when Saturday came, Grandfather looked 
so worried that Fridjof cried out, “What is it, 
Bestefar? Why do you look so?” 

“Only the rent, min Fridjof,” Grandfather replied. 
“T do not have it. But surely there will be work today. 
Go now to the wharf and play. Sadness is not for 
you. 

“No, Bestefar,” Fridjof decided loyally. “Ill stay 
here with you. Maybe if I play songs, you will smile 
again.” 

He hoped that Pedro would not think him un- 
grateful, but he could not leave Grandfather alone 
at a time like this; not even for a ride on the tug- 
boat. So he swallowed the lump in his throat and 
drew out his harmonica. 


Now it happened that Grandfather had left the 
door of the shop open to air the place, and when 
Fridjof began to play, the music carried out the 
door and far down the sidewalk. It was not long 
before a curious crowd gathered in front of the 
shop. Looking in, they saw the little puppy dancing 
solemnly as he turned and turned like the waves in 
the ocean. Then laughter shook the onlookers. They 
nudged one another and shouted, “Did you ever in 
your life see anything so funny ?” 

By and by Fridjof put up his harmonica. The crowd 
began to drift away, but four of the people had 
noticed Grandfather's sign, “Expert Shoe Repairing 
While You Wait,” and somewhere near it another 
sign reading, “How Are Your Shoes Today?” In a 
little while Grandfather had four 
pairs of shoes to mend, and Fridjof 
polished them till they shone like 
the sun. 

“Isn't it good,” he said to Grand- 
father, “that you put those fine signs 
in the window!” 

The first day that Fridjof could 
slip away he hurried down to the 
pier. Perhaps Pedro would come 
again. Then he could explain why he did not come 
for the boat ride. But day after day Fridjof looked 
in vain for his new friend. “Probably,” he thought, 
“T shall never see Pedro again.” 

As the days grew into weeks Fridjof did not even 
have time to visit the pier. There was much work 
now in Grandfather's shop, enough to keep a boy 
busy after school and all day Saturdays. It seemed 
that every day more and more people paused to hear 
the harmonica and watch (Please turn to page 14) 
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| smiled as she poured thick maple syrup 
over her crispy brown waffles. The morning 
breeze was soft and cool, and she felt content with 
herself and all the world. Father glanced across the 
table with a smile. 

“One month from today will be your ninth birth- 
day,” he said. “I will give you the wrist watch you 
have been wanting if’”—he smiled again gently—“if 
you are a brave girl from now until your birthday.” 

“Oh, thank you, Daddy! 

T'll surely try,’ Fern an- 


answered mysteriously and would say no more. 
Fern laughed happily. She had a wonderful family, 
and she was determined to make them proud of her! 
When thirty minutes later she went to the grocer’s 
for Mother, her chum Janie was at the store too, and 
Fern hastened to tell her the good news. 
“I'm going to stop being a scared-cat,” she told 
Janie. “Here at home in the city there is nothing to 
frighten me, but last month out on the farm I was 


swered eagerly, and felt her 
cheeks getting rosy. To have 
a tiny gold wrist watch of 
her very own would be fine. 
She just knew she could stop 


BRAVE 
ONLY 


“It isn’t where you are 
that makes you brave,” 
Janie told Fern. But 
Fern had to prove it for 
herself 


Illustrated by 


Genevieve F. Samsel 


always afraid of something. 
Everything was strange. I know 
Daddy and Mother were sorry 


being timid if she believed she could and really tried. 
“And I am going to have your bedroom papered in 
new pink-flowered wall paper,” her mother added. 
“Oh, that will be lovely!” Fern exclaimed. 
Eleven-year-old Bruce, who sat across the table 
from her, was grinning. “What are you going to 
give me on my birthday?” she asked gaily. 
“My present will be a great surprise,” her brother 
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that I was such a coward.” 

“It isn’t where you are that 
makes you brave,” Janie answered. “It is knowing 
that God is always with you and ready to help you 
and then using your common sense and not getting 
into scrapes.” 

Fern sighed. “I do know that God is watching 
over me,” she answered earnestly. “But, Janie, that 
day when we were out in the boat it seemed terribly 
far to the shore. And the storm on the day of the 
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picnic frightened me because I am 
not used to being out in the wind 
and rain.” 

“I know,” Janie answered, and 
her brown curls bobbed as she 
talked. “But you just remember 
that God is watching over you 
everywhere and you will be all 
right.” 

Fern looked at her friend. Janie 
had a pug nose and freckles. She 
was not pretty, but she certainly 
was a good sport and a loyal 
friend. 

Often during the next four 
weeks Fern remembered Janie’s 
good advice. “I am not afraid,” 
she would think, as she tried to 
learn to swim on girls’ day at the 
neighborhood pool. “I am not 
afraid,” she would whisper as she 
lay in bed in her dark room look- 
ing out and up at the stars. Even 
an unexpected noise did not fright- 
en her for more than a minute. 
She took a long breath, remem- 
bered that God was watching over 
her, and went to sleep. 


“You are sure to win your wrist 
watch,” Janie told her. Bruce said 
the same thing. 

“Your present from me is pink,” 
he added. “Do you like pink?” 

“Oh, yes,” Fern answered with a 
giggle. Already she had sniffed the 
odor of fresh paint coming from 
the big attic room where her 
brother had his workshop. 

“I wonder what my pink present 
is going to be,” she thought. “Per- 
haps he is painting a bookshelf for 
my books.” 

Presently the telephone rang. 
Mother was busy in the kitchen, 
so Fern answered the call. It was 
a message from Dick for Bruce, 
so she went up the steep steps to 
the attic to find him. 

The door was closed, so she 
opened it and stepped inside the 
dark room. She started to call 
Bruce’s name, but at that instant 
she felt a faint breeze strike her 
face. Fern knew by the darkness 
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that the big ventilator in the gable 
was tightly closed. She listened 
and heard a faint sound. Now the 
breeze had stopped—now she felt 
it again. What, oh, what was in 
the room? She strained her eyes 
to peer into the darkness. Surely 
something over by the workbench 
moved! 

“I’m so scared,” she whispered. 
“T don’t know what I’m afraid of, 


Fashion 
By Marguerite Gode 


Little dogs and cats must wear 

The same clothes no matter 
where 

Or how they spend the day. 


But little boys have Sunday 
suits, 
And slicker coats and rubber 
boots, 
And coveralls for play. 


but I’m scared!” She wanted des- 
perately to run back to the safety 
of daylight downstairs. Then a 
better thought came. 

“God is with me,” she whispered. 


“I am not afraid of anything.” 

Her cold fingers reached across 
the door jamb to the electric light 
switch and pressed hard. The light 
flashed on and Fern gasped and 
then gasped again. 

On a table in front of the closed 
ventilator was a small electric fan, 
painted pink. Its gay wings were 
whirring around with a faint hum 
as the fan turned from side to 
side. It was working hard, stirring 
the warm attic air. 

Fern snapped off the light, still 
weak from her scare, and went 
back downstairs. 

Bruce hailed her. “Hey!” he 
called, “Mother said you have 
a phone message for me—say, 
what's the matter?” 

She sat down on the bottom step 
and laughed a little. “I almost 
lost my wrist watch, and I saw 
my pink present,” she answered 
breathlessly. Then she told him 
what had happened. 

“But I wasn’t too scared to re- 
member that God is always taking 
care of me!” she ended trium- 
phantly. 

“You had sense enough to turn 
on the light and find out what was 
the matter,” he added. ‘You're a 
brave girl, and I’m proud of you.” 

He went to the phone to call 
Dick. 

Fern’s birthday dawned bright 
and clear, and once more she sat 
at the breakfast table pouring 
thick maple syrup over crispy 
brown waffles. 

Father smiled as he handed her 
a little jeweler’s box. “On this 
your ninth birthday I pronounce 
you a brave girl and worthy of 
this award.” 

Fern’s eyes danced as she saw 
the dainty gold wrist watch within 
the box. 

“But your greatest reward,” 
Father continued, ‘is the coura- 
geous spirit you are forming with- 
in yourself. That will continue to 
reward you daily.” 
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Jets Friends 


All reprint rights reserved by the author 
By Bula Hahn 


What the Story Told Before 


Jet Stockwell and his family came West to their new 
homestead by wagon train. The family consisted of Jet, his 
mother and father, Uncle John, his sister Sarah, and Lonny, 
his baby brother. Jet found that the end of the journey was 
only the beginning of a new life that would test them all. 
His first duty was to tend the cattle all day alone, far away 
from the camp, while Father and Uncle John cut trees for 
the new cabin they must build. 

They had not been settled long when Stockwell, Sr., went 
on a four-day journey to the settlement for supplies. He was 
able to get only a few sacks of meal, but he bought Jet an In- 
dian pony with the money his grandfather had given him. At- 
tached to the pony’s halter Jet found a small crude sack con- 
taining a stone on which were carved some Indian characters. 

One day while herding Jet saw smoke curling upwards 
in the distance. Could it be Indians? That night Sarah over- 
heard Father and Uncle John ta'king about some tracks 
they had discovered around the pile of logs that they had 
cut. Another day Jet discovered a hillside where wild 
raspberries loaded the bushes. The two men and Sarah 
gathered most of the berries next day. 

Knowing the scarcity of food and how hard Father 
Stockwell and Uncle John were working to fell logs for 
the cabin they must have by cold weather, the children 
were anxious to help all they could, and Jet thought of a 
way. If Sarah would herd cattle in his place, then he could 
help the men trim logs. 

“Do you suppose Father would let me?’ Sarah asked 
doubtfully. 

“If he does, we'll know just how serious things are,” Jet 
answered. 

Part Five 
F ATHER listened quietly as Jet explained his 
plan for letting Sarah herd the cows while he 

helped with the logs. 
Mother listened too as 
she held Lonny in her 
arms. Uncle John lis- 
tened while he sharp- 
ened his ax, but none 
of the adults said any- 
thing. 

“They must be consid- 
ering it,” Jet thought. 

Mother was the first 


to speak. “Are there more berries on the hillside?” 

“A few,” Sarah explained. “We might fill another 
bucket.” 

“We must have them.” Mother was thinking out 
loud. “Suppose, Sarah, that you ride the pony to- 
morrow and let Jet gather the berries. He will be 
there close by the first day to see how you handle the 
pony.” 

“Then—then I’m really going to herd the cows?” 
Sarah stammered. 

“If your father thinks it’s safe,” Mother said, still 
looking into the fire. “I shall be able to manage 
without you here at the wagon.” Then she added, 
“You are brave children to offer to help like this.” 

“They say at the settlement that winter comes early 
in this part of the country,” Father told them. “It’s 
late summer now, and we must get the cabin up. 
Another hand with an ax will help a lot.” He turned 
to Sarah. ‘Think you can ride a horse all day, big 
girl?” His voice was light, but his lips did not smile. 

Sarah looked at Jet. “Of course,” she said bravely. 

Next morning Sarah and Jet rode the pony behind 
the cows. Jet was still surprised that Mother had 
consented. He had thought they would have to beg 
her. Things must be pretty serious. 

When the position of the sun said it was noon, 
Jet left the berry patch and went over to eat lunch 
with his sister. He sat down on the ground and took 
the reins from Sarah’s hand. He put the loop around 
his own arm. ‘When you're out here alone,” he said, 
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“you had better stay on the pony 
most of the time.” 

“I shall,” Sarah answered quick- 
ly, ‘and I want you to meet me 
at the shallows each evening. The 
trees make it lonesome about sun- 
down.” 

“Sure,” Jet agreed. “I'll leave the 
logs in time to meet you, then we'll 
ride home together.” 

The next day Sarah rode alone, 
and Jet went to the timber with 
his ax. He could not fell a tree 
himself, but he could trim it after 
Father and Uncle John had 
brought it down. He looked at the 
pile of logs. Would they ever have 
sufficient logs to make a house big 
enough for them to live in? Logs 
were one thing, but a house was 
another. But if Father and Uncle 
John were going to build a house 
with logs, he hoped they would 
begin it soon. 

All day Jet worked in the tim- 
ber. Trees, brush, logs, rails. Early 
in the morning he had thrown his 
hat on the ground and rolled his 
sleeves above his elbows. His arms 
ached and his back grew stiff from 
so much unaccustomed labor. The 
ring of the axes echoed and re- 
echoed as Father and Uncle John 
brought down another tree. When 
the great thing had crashed its 
way to the ground, Jet ran over 
to where it lay. He worked a little 
while longer, then he looked at 
the sun. He must not fail Sarah. 

Jet reached the shallows first. 
He had wanted it that way. He 
wanted to be there ready to call 
to Sarah when she rode in among 
the trees on the pony. When he 
saw her, he waved his hat and 
shouted. She looked tired, but she 
smiled back. “It’s been a long day, 
Jet,” she said. 

“IT know,” he answered as he 
took hold of the rein. ‘Jump down 
and rest while the cows are drink- 
ing.” 

Sarah was standing near the 
pony’s head when the twig 
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snapped. She and Jet turned, and 
both saw the Indian at the same 
time. He stood just above the shal- 
lows near the creek bank, and be- 
hind him a cance rocked lazily in 
the water. Jet moved over nearer 
his sister. So the tracks that Father 


and Uncle John had seen had been 
made by an Indian—and he had 
come in a canoe! 

“I wish Father were here,” Sarah 
whispered. Jet wished so too. But 
neither Father nor Uncle John was 
there. Jet and his sister were alone. 


The Indian had not moved. He 
stood with his arms folded across 
his breast and looked at them. 
“What shall we do?” Sarah 
begged, tears beginning to shine 
in her eyes. “We can’t run away 
and leave the cows.” 


“No,” Jet declared, ‘‘we can’t run 
away.” He looked at the Indian 
and the canoe, then back at Sarah. 
“Maybe he is the Indian that sold 
my pony to the trader. You said 
that Indian must have been kind. 
If this is not the one that owned 
the pony, maybe—maybe he is 
kind like that one anyway.” 

“Oh, Jet, do you suppose——” 
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Sarah did not finish, for the 
Indian had started toward them. 
Both children saw then that he 
was not a man but a boy, a big 
boy but probably not many years 


boy had on_ heavy _ buckskin 
trousers with a long leather fringe 
down the outside seams. Jet 
thought the trousers looked too 
big for him, but then Jet was not 
used to seeing Indians. 
He did not know just 


The boy took the rock in his hand. 


“You find?” 


older than Jet. His footsteps were 
light and his moccasined feet made 
no sound as he approached. As he 
came close Jet straightened his 
shoulders, stood as tall as he 
could, and said, ‘“‘“How!”’ 

The Indian boy grunted, walked 
over to the pony and put his arms 
around its neck. The pony rubbed 
its: nose close against him. The 
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how they were supposed 
to look. The boy was 
bareheaded and his long 
black hair hung to his 
shoulders. He turned 
around and looked at Jet. 
“You buy ?” 

Jet took of 
Sarah’s hand. “My father 
bought it,” he explained. 

“Father,” the Indian re- 
peated. 

“Why, he understands 
what I tell him,” Jet 
thought to himself. May- 
be there is no danger 
after all. “Did you sell 
him to the trader?’ Jet 
asked. 

“Ugh!” the boy grunted. 
“Brother sell.”” Then he 
looked at Sarah and back 

to Jet. ‘‘Girl 
ride?” 

Sarah stood 
wide-eyed with ex- 
citement, but Jet 
answered, “Yes, 
my sister rides. 
We both ride him 
and,” he hastened 
to explain, ‘‘we 
both love him.” 

The tall boy patted the 
pony’s satin neck. “Good 
pony. Brother big man 
now—pony too little. 
Brother buy new horse—young— 
ride far.” 

Then Sarah spoke for the first 
time since the Indian had come up 
to the pony. “Your brother must 
be a kind man, for the pony is nice 
and gentle.” 

The Indian looked at her a mo- 
ment. ‘Pony tame. Brother heap 
good.” He took hold of the leather 


fringe on his trouser leg. “Big 
brother give pants to little brother.” 

“Why, this Indian boy is just like 
Ben or Hal or Joe,” Jet thought 
to himself. Then he noticed that 
the cows were leaving the water, 
and he spoke quickly. “Have you 
a pony?” he asked. 

“Ugh,” the boy grunted. ‘Ride 
water—this sun.’’ He pointed to 
the canoe. 

Jet swung onto the pony’s back 
and reached for Sarah’s hand to 
help her up. As they turned to 
leave, he called, ‘Ride your pony 
and come again.” 

The boy looked at the sky, then 
at the lengthening shadows. “Ride 
pony next sun.” 

“Did he mean that he would 
come again tomorrow?” Sarah 
asked as they reached the open. 

“I believe so, for he said that 
this sun he came on the water. 
Yes, I expect he will be there to- 
morrow on his pony. I hope so.” 

“Oh, Jet! You didn’t show him 
the little round rock and ask him 
what the marks mean.” 

“I forgot that,” Jet acknowl- 
edged. Then he laughed. “Sarah, 
to tell the truth, we both were so 
scared that I am surprised we 
asked him anything.” 

Sarah only smiled. “Will you 
be afraid if he comes tomorrow?” 

“Afraid? Why, no. The Indian 
boy understood what we said to 
him, and he knew how to answer. 
We're going to be friends. I won- 
der what I could teach him that 
would be worth his teaching me 
how to make a canoe? I sure 
would love to have a canoe, 
wouldn't you?” 

“Yes,” Sarah said doubtfully. 
“But, Jet, help Father build the 
house first. I don’t like to live out- 
of-doors.”’ 

“Of course,” Jet answered. ‘Then 
we'd better not say anything about 
the Indian boy. It would only 
make Mother afraid to let you 
herd.” (Please turn to page 32) 
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By Bobby Wolf (9 years) 
Kearney, Nebr. 


I like to have fun 
Playing by the sea; 

And when I play with others 
They play with me. 


THE GAME 


By Amelia Snead (13 years) 
Idabel, Okla. 


The boys play with marbles, 
And play the game to win 

With all the concentration 
That dwells in little men. 


The deadly foes around the ring 
Are really best of friends. 
They play the game just for the 
sport; 
What matter who loses or wins ? 


But whom do they honor, these 
knights of the ring; 
The guy who’s the slyest ring 


looter ? 

Not at all; every time they will 
choose 

The boy that is a straight 
shooter. 


The boys, like the men in the 
game called life, 
Don’t honor the fellow that 
cheats; 
They honor the fellow that plays 
the game straight 
No matter who loses, who beats. 
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THE NIGHT 


By Martha Kirkpatrick (9 years) 
Severna Park, Md. 


The night is stealing 
O’er the hill; 

The air is calm, 
The world is still. 


The birds go again 
To seek their nest, 
Glad that God gave them 
A time to rest. 


The flowers close 

Their petals bright 
And go to sleep 

In the calm, still night. 


And I myself 
Off to bed must run; 
For tomorrow morn 
We rise with the sun. 
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Editor's Note: Our guild judges had a 
difficult time selecting the best work 
this month, so much of it was good. 
Even if your poem or story was not pub- 
lished, we know that you will agree 
with our judges that the poems and 
stories printed are exceptionally good. 
Try again next month. Mail us your 
very best efforts, and remember that 
seasonal pieces must reach us three or 
four months in advance of the date for 
which they are intended. Have one of 
your teachers or your mother or father 
send a note along with your work stat- 
ing that it is your own original compo- 
sition. We cannot use copied material. 

Because of the large amount of mail 
received each month we cannot return 
unused poems and stories. But each one 
is carefully read and considered. Neat- 
ness, originality of subject matter, and 
the writer's age are all taken into con- 
sideration by our judges. Mail your 
work to Wee Wisdom Magazine, 917 
Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


A PUSSY WILLOW 


By Jean McKinnon (13 years) 
Weyburn, Sask., Canada 


I wandered through a grassy vale; 

I saw a little pussy’s tail 

Upon a stem. It was so gray 

I wondered what our cat would 
say. 

It didn’t miaow, it didn’t purr, 

It didn’t scratch or wash its fur. 

A pile of them would make a 
pillow; 

But who would kill a pussy wil- 


low? 


FAIRIES 


By Irene Pope (10 years) 
South Pasadena, Calif. 


Have you ever seen a fairy? 
I have seen them in our yard 
Behind some large rosebushes, 
With a little elf on guard. 


The queen sat on a throne of 
shamrocks, 
Round her neck a_ necklace 
hung; 
And close beside her on a rosebud 
Her little princess sung. 


All around them sat their subjects, 
Each on a rosebud fair; 
Their wings were folded close be- 
hind them 
With all the greatest care. 


Have you ever seen a fairy? 
I have seen them in our yard, 
With kings and queens and prin- 
cesses 
And tiny elves on guard. 
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THE POPPY AND THE 
DAFFODIL 


By Barbara Thompson (12 years) 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


“Ho, hum!” yawned the daffodil 
as she began to stir after a long 
winter's sleep. “My, it’s dark in 
here!” thought she. “I wonder 
where I am.” 

“Oh, stop mumbling,” cried the 
poppy, who was asleep beside her. 

“All right then,” said the daffo- 
dil, “if you will tell me what we 
were put here for.” 

“If it will keep you quiet, I will,” 
said the poppy. “Well,” she be- 
gan, “you and I and all the other 
flowers were planted here last fall 
to make a garden. Now do you 
understand ?”’ 

“I think so,” said the daffodil, 
“but what are these things?” 

“Oh, yes, I forgot to tell you,” 
said the poppy. “Those things are 
called roots, and when the soft 
spring rain comes it will moisten 
the earth and everything will be- 
gin to grow. The roots will take 
hold and then you will shoot up 
till you reach the sunshine. Then 
there will be a stem, and on that 
stem there will be a bud. After a 
while the bud will turn into a 
beautiful flower. Now, I think that 
is your story,” said the poppy. 
“Now let me go to sleep.” 

“All right,” said the daffodil. 
“Oh, dear,” thought she, ‘I won- 
der what my bud and flower will 
be like.” 

While she was thus talking to 
herself, all the other flowers be- 
gan to awaken and stir. They 
were wondering what their blos- 
soms would be like. Some one said 
that the snowdrops had already 
gone up to the sunshine and that 
it was nearly time for some of the 
other flowers to go up. So all the 
daffodils began to grow. The 
spring rain had come, so growing 
was not hard. 

“Oh, dear!” thought the daffodil 
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who had been talking to the 
poppy. “I wonder what the pop- 
py’s flower will be like.” 

Meanwhile she was growing. A 
few days passed and she thought 
she should be nearly up to the 
sunshine. Next day she was up 
above the earth. 

“Oh, my, how nice it is up here! 
I wish the poppy were here too.” 

After a while a soft spring 


shower came. ‘Oh, what a lovely 
bath!”’ thought the daffodil. 
In a few days there was a bud. 
“What a lovely bud!” said she. 
The sun was shining brightly 
for the next few days. One day the 
bud opened. “Oh, what a lovely 
flower!’ said the daffodil, as she 
waved lightly in the wind. “I guess 
no other flower could be any hap- 
pier than I am now.” 


Skipping 
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Mountain Home, Tenn. 
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LITTLE MIAOW AND 
LITTLE BOWWOW 


By Jean Prescott (7 years) 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Once there was a little kitty; 
Her name was Miaow. 
She had a friend puppy, 


And his name was Bowwow. 


One day when they were walking 
Down the shady lane; 

They felt something coming, 
And it was rain, rain, rain. 


Soon it came harder, 
Pitter-pitter-pat. 

But said little Bowwow, 
“Never mind that.” 


He raised a pretty parasol 
And held it over her head. 
“I thank you, dear friend Bow- 
wow,” 
Little Miaow politely said. 


THE FARM 


By Jean Peacock (9 years) 
Des Moines, Iowa 


I love the farm with its golden 
grain, 

With the sun and wind and the 
misty rain, 

With the chickens and cows and 
horses fleet, 

And the kittens purring round 
your feet. 


I run in the field in the sunshine 
bright, 

And sleep in my bed when it’s 
dark at night. 

There’s the great big barn and its 
mow of hay 

That’s such a delightful place to 
play. 

There’s the broad green meadow 
and the pond’s wide brink, 

Where the horses and cows come 
down to drink. 

Oh, I love all these things, and it 
seems to be 

That God made the farm espe- 
cially for me. 
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THE WISE MOUSE 


By Billy Gene Cottom (6 years) 
San Pedro, Calif. 


“Mouse, mouse, in your little 
house, 

May I come in?” said the cat. 

“Oh, no, you're too fat! 

You'd have to be thinner 

To get in here and eat me for 
your dinner.” 


THE WHIPPOORWILL 
By Rex Angel (9 years) 
Brookneal, Va. 

There's a little bird up in a tree, 


Sitting so silent and still. 
When evening comes on we hear 


him sing, 
“Whippoorwill! whippoorwill! 
whippoorwill!” 


I stopped from my play to hear 
him sing 

From his tree just over the rill. 

‘Tis sign of spring to hear his 


voice: 
“Whippoorwill! whippoorwill! 
whippoorwill 


Fridjof Plays 
a Tune 


(Continued from page 6) 


the puppy dancing. And many of 
them decided to have their shoes 
mended. Fridjof was glad that he 
could play the harmonica for 
Grandfather. Grandfather looked 
so happy at his work and some- 
times sang to himself in a growly 
bass voice that did Fridjof good 
to hear. 

Then one Saturday afternoon as 
Fridjof was playing and the com- 
ical puppy was dancing, a won- 
derful thing happened. Some one 
out of the ordinary looked in at 
the door; some one wearing a 
heavy jacket, a big fellow with 


dark hair and sparkling dark 
eyes. For a moment Fridjof stared 
at him unbelievingly. Then he 
shouted, “Pedro!” as if he feared 
that even now Pedro would vanish 
before he could reach him. 

“It is you!” laughed Pedro. “You 
and the harmonica, just as you 
were the first time I found you.” 

“And the dog,” laughed Fridjof. 
“The dog is here too.” 

Then the puppy was kissing 
Pedro’s hands, and Pedro was pat- 
ting him and smiling at Fridjof, 
and Grandfather was smiling at 
all of them. Grandfather was 
clearing his throat with that 
growly grumpy sound which meant 
that something important would 
be said in a moment. 

“Min Fridjof,” rumbled Grand- 
father, “this calls for a celebra- 
tion, a Norwegian celebration. Do 
you think you could eat a Nor- 
wegian dinner, Pedro?” His blue 
eyes twinkled at Fridjof’s new 
friend. 

“Indeed I could, sir!” replied 
Pedro. 

“And you, Fridjof?” inquired 
Grandfather. 

“Bestefar! You know I could!” 

“Then it is settled. Come, we 
shall close the shop for the after- 
noon. There is much shopping to 
be done!” 

Such a dinner as it proved to 
be! The luscious sweet soup, rich 
with grapejuice, rice, and raisins; 
the creamy porridge; and Nor- 
way’s pancake, browned on the 
stove top and rolled up like a nap- 
kin; potatoes and hardtack! But 
best of all Fridjof loved the sweet 
cookies and poor man’s cakes that 
seemed anything but poor. Even 
Pedro exclaimed over Norway’s 
delicious little red whortleberries 
that many Americans like. 

Fridjof was quite overwhelmed. 
It seemed like a dream—Pedro 
beside him, and Grandfather so 
happy. 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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The Mother Kings 


AM going home,” 

Naomi said the 
widows of her two sons. ‘I shall leave the land of 
Moab, and travel again the road around the Dead 
Sea and up into Judah. I shall go among friends and 
see my own people again.” 

Ten years before Naomi had come to Moab with 
her husband and two young sons. They had left their 
home near Bethlehem because crops were poor and 
food scarce. They had found food in this foreign 
land, but they had also found much trouble. Naomi’s 
husband had died. Her two sons had married young 
Moabite women, women without faith in God, and 
after a few years the sons also had died. 

Naomi and her sons’ wives, Orpah and Ruth, lived 
on together tilling the soil and gathering the grain. 
Naomi was fond of her two daughters-in-law. They 


By Bula Hahn 


were kind to her in time of sorrow and helped her 
with the work. 

Naomi often told Orpah and Ruth of the customs 
of her old home, but more often as they sat together 
in the evening she told them about Jehovah God, 
the God of Israel. She talked of the priests and 
of the prophets and of the healing power of the 
living God. 

When Naomi told Orpah and Ruth that she was 
going home, the two young women cried with grief. 
Then together they arose. “We will go with you. 
We could not see you make the journey alone, neither 
could we be separated from one that we love so 
dearly.” 

Naomi put her arms around the young women. 
“Go and return, my daughters, to your own mothers’ 
homes, and may the Lord be kind to you, as you have 
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been kind to your husbands and 
to me. May the Lord grant you 
the good fortune of again having 
happy homes.” Then Naomi 
kissed them good-by. 

But Orpah and Ruth would not 
be put aside in this manner. They 
clung to Naomi. “You have been 
a good mother to us. We will go 
with you. We will work with you 
as we have done here. We will 
live among your people.” 

Naomi’s heart was troubled. 
She did not know how many 
friends would welcome her when 
she returned to her old home. 
They too might have died, and 
many things could have changed 
in the last ten years. “No,” she 
told them. “I am an old woman. 
Do not follow after me. You are 
young. Go back and be happy 
among your own people.” 

It was hard, that parting, after 
the happiness and sorrow the three 
had shared. They all wept again. 
Then Orpah kissed Naomi and 
went away to join her own people. 

But Ruth would not leave her. 
With her arms around Naomi, she 
said in the beautiful language of 
her day, ‘‘Entreat me not to leave 
thee, and to return from following 
after thee, for whither thou goest, 
I will go; and where thou lodgest, 
I will lodge; thy people shall be 
my people, and thy God my God.” 

When Naomi saw that Ruth 
was determined in her purpose, 
she stopped trying to dissuade her. 
So they started the long journey 
together. Around the Dead Sea, 
across the river Jordan, up the side 
of the mountain the two women 
traveled on their way to Bethle- 
hem, Naomi’s old home. 

It was the beginning of the bar- 
ley harvest when they entered 
Bethlehem. Ruth, not wishing to 
be a burden, begged permission 
of her mother-in-law to go into 
the harvest fields to work. 

It was the custom at that time 
in the land of Israel for reapers 
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THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 
need ; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 


of grain to leave a portion in the 
field. This was done so that the 
poor people might follow the 
reapers and gather what was left. 
Those who followed were called 
gleaners. 

With Naomi’s permission Ruth 
went to glean in the fields after 
the reapers. It so happened that 
she worked in a field belonging to 
a very rich man named Boaz. 


When Boaz went out from 
Bethlehem to oversee the men 
who were reaping his field, he 
said, “Jehovah be with you.” 


The men paused in their work 
and bowed low and answered, 
“Jehovah bless thee.” 

Ruth was gleaning in the field 
near by and heard what was said. 
Her heart beat with joy. For 
surely the men must be asking the 
blessing of Jehovah God, the God 
whom Naomi had said ruled over 
Israel. 

Then Boaz asked of the men, 
“Who is the stranger that is glean- 
ing with the others?” 

And the reapers told him: “It 
is the young Moabite woman, 
daughter-in-law to Naomi, who 
has recently come into this country. 
She asked leave to gather after the 
reapers and among the sheaves. 
She gleaned yesterday and again 
this morning.” 

Boaz walked over to where 
Ruth worked. “Listen, my daugh- 
ter,” he said to her. “Do not go to 
any other field, but stay here and 
glean with my maidens. And when 
you are thirsty, drink from the ves- 
sels of water that the young men 
have drawn.” 

At noon when the workers sat 
down to eat, Boaz gave Ruth 
bread and told her to dip into the 
vessel with the others. Ruth then 
fell on her knees, bowing to the 
ground in gratitude, as was the 
custom at that time. ‘Why are you 
so good to me, seeing that I am a 
stranger in the land?” 


“IT have heard of your love and 
kindness to my kinswoman Na- 
omi,” Boaz answered. “And may 
the Lord of Israel, under whose 
wings you have come to dwell, 
give you a reward.” 

Before Boaz returned to town 
he said to the reapers: “Let her 
glean even among the sheaves and 
reproach her not. And drop some 
stalks on purpose from the bun- 
dles so that she may gather them.” 

Ruth gleaned in the field until 
it was evening. Then she beat the 
grain from the stalks and took it 
into town to show to her mother- 
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in-law. Naomi asked, “Where did 
you glean today?” 

And Ruth answered, ‘““The own- 
er of the field was named Boaz.” 

Naomi was pleased. “Blessings 
be upon him. He has not left off 
his kindness to the living and to 
the dead. This man is near of kin 
unto us. Be faithful, my daughter, 
do all that he has told you to do 
so that you may find favor in his 
sight.” 

Ruth gleaned in the field be- 
longing to Boaz until the end of 
harvest. Then she went to the 
threshing floor and said to Boaz, 
“If I have found favor in your 
sight, comfort me, for you are a 
near kinsman.” 

Boaz answered her, “Blessed be 
the Lord. I will do all that is re- 
quired of me.’ 

And it came to pass that Boaz 
loved Ruth and made her his wife 
according to the laws and customs 
of Israel. Naomi went also to the 
house of Boaz, and Ruth and her 
mother-in-law continued to live to- 
gether. 

When a son was born to Ruth 
and Boaz, they named him Obed. 
Obed grew to be a righteous man 
and was the father of Jesse. Jesse 
was the father of David, the shep- 
herd king. And of this David you 
will read more next month. 

So it was that Ruth, the Moabite 
maiden who forsook the worship 
of idols and accepted the God of 
Israel, became the mother of kings. 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 
Dear God who clothes the lilies 
fair 
And every little sparrow 
feeds, 
We thank Thee for the gift of 
food 
To satisfy Thy children’s 
needs. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Charles R. Strotz 


H™ are the first pictures of United States postage stamps that we 
have ever had on our WEE WISDOM stamp page. 

Before this year it was against the law to print pictures of United 
States stamps. The men who passed that law a long time ago did so to 
prevent dishonest people from copying (counterfeiting) stamps and then 
using the copies as real ones; but that law, good as it was, also made it 
impossible for stamp collectors to have pictures of United States stamps 
in their catalogues or papers. A law has now been passed that permits 
us to make all the pictures we want of United States stamps as long as 
they are considerably larger or smaller than the real stamp. 

So you will find the 
pictures of United States Fw 
stamps that we carry on our fi 
stamp page quite a bit 
larger than the real stamp; |i 
but that will make the pic- 
tures plainer to see and the [i 
lettering easier to read. = 

Since these are the first 
United States stamps shown in WEE WISDOM, we chose two that were 
printed in honor of other “‘firsts.’” Do you recognize the airplane on the 
ten-cent stamp? If you do not, the words underneath the phrase ‘United 
States Postage” will give you a clue. 

Yes, you are right! It is the Spirit of Saint Louis, in which a daring 
young air-mail pilot named Charles A. Lindbergh flew alone across the 
Atlantic. By making that flight and after his triumph remaining the same 
modest young man that he had been before “Lindy” jumped to first place 
in the hearts of all persons who love courage. Several other countries be- 

sides the United States 

~, postage stamps, but ours 

is especially important be- 

cause it is the first and 

only stamp our country 

ever issued in honor of a 
man still living. 

The fact that Lind- 
bergh’s picture does not appear on his stamp brings to mind another of 
our postal laws. This law says that no stamp may bear the picture of a 
living man. In the case of Lindbergh the post office solved the problem 
by showing the aviator’s plane—the other half of “we.” 

Not many of us are old enough to remember the first Pan-American 
flight of Germany's huge Graf Zepplin in 1930, but at that time it was 
so important that our government prepared a special series of stamps for 
mail to be sent on the giant airship. The rates on this special trans- 
Atlantic mail were high, and the stamps appeared in three denominations, 
65 cents, $1.30, and $2.60. At the time these stamps were issued you 
could have purchased them at the post office (Please turn to page 28) 
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WAR 


By Ruth Higborou 


fone long ago on the edge of a deep, cool for- 
est there stood a small, neat house. In it there 
dwelt three strange companions, a monkey, a dog, 
and a little brown cat. Of course you will wonder, just 
as I did, how three such strange companions hap- 
pened to be living happily together, because dogs and 
cats are ancient enemies, and monkeys are mischief- 
makers ever. 

Well, they had not always lived together, and they 
had not always dwelt outside the forest. The truth 
is, they had banded themselves together and left the 
forest, because they just could not stand it any longer. 
For all things in that cool, dark forest sparkled with 
beautiful color—all but the monkey, the dog, and 
the little brown cat. The birds had the gayest plum- 
age, and the trees the brightest leaves. Even the grass 
was greener than other grass. 

As for the little forest dwellers—well, you never 
saw anything like it! All the little rabbits had the 
longest ears and the pinkest eyes. The squirrels were 
all dressed up in red coats that were very gay. Even 
the monkeys wore coats of a very fetching tan with 2: 
ruffs and muffs of a fine, rich chocolate color. e 

But our dog and our cat and our monkey were =“ 
brown, just plain, everyday, serviceable brown. It 
made them feel very drab and lonely in that brilliant 
forest company; so lonely that finally they left the 
forest together. They built themselves a little house 
at the edge of the forest, a white little house with a 
green roof, very gay and very pretty. There they 
settled down to live together and forget their drab 
brownness. They settled down to make their little 
house cozy and bright and to make themselves useful 
and happy. 

Then a wonderful thing happened. One day Choco 
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Higborough 
by Dorothy Wagstaff 


(that was the monkey's name) —one day 

Choco said to Moco, the dog: “I think 

you have the handsomest tail-wag of any dog 

I ever saw. Yes, and come to think of it, what 

makes your coat shine so prettily these days? 
You look as if you were dressed in satin.” 

About that time Moco told the little brown 

cat, Roco, that her eyes shone like golden wood 

fires. That of course was the happiness lights 

that had begun to shine as scon as Roco forgot to feel 

homely and drab. Even Choco, who minded his looks 

least of all, grew a much longer fur coat that had 

a much finer sheen in the sunlight. 

But—how sad it is to have to tell this!—very 
slowly, very quietly, something unhappy began to 
creep into this happy home. Something crept in that 
made the sunlight not quite so bright and the air not 
quite so warm and fragrant. 


HE TROUBLE began on market days. You 
see, the three friends took turn and turn about 
) going to market. First Choco would go, and he 

would always bring back just one thing—coconuts. 
| Now Roco had a poor opinion of coconuts, and 
_ Moco had just none at all. They tried to tell Choco 
this, but he only laughed. Choco loved to laugh 
better than anything else in this world, and he was 
not always careful when and how he laughed. And 


= 


he kept right on buying more and more coconuts. 

Now when Moco went to market he bought noth- 
ing but just dog biscuits, which was his idea of 
something good to eat. But it was not Roco’s idea 
very much, and not Choco’s idea at all. A small dog 
biscuit now and then, said Roco, but not all the time. 

For Roco knew and said repeatedly that milk is 
the one perfect food. Milk is the one food that every 
one must have if he is to keep well and strong. So 
when Roco went to market she spent their money 
for milk. Now, as you know, she was not altogether 
wrong. But I have to admit that her I’m-bound-to-be- 
right kind of smile was wrong. At any rate it made 
Choco and Moco mad. They wanted to be a little 
right too. After all there’s nothing wrong about dog 
biscuits and coconuts in their right place! 

Well, the three friends kept right on doing this, 
each one sticking to his own way and quarreling to 
defend his own rights until something definitely went 
wrong with the sunlight and the air quite definitely 
grew cool. All the little lights died in Roco’s eyes, 
Choco’s fur quit growing, and Moco’s coat looked 
like very shabby satin indeed. As for his tail-wag 
it just practically did not exist. 

They kept on arguing until there seemed just one 
thing left to do. They must fight a war! 

So the three left off trying to speak and be friends 
and began to get ready for war. They tore up the 
greenest, green grass of their yard and gouged out 
three dreadful, ugly holes or trenches. Every flower 
was trampled under, and the sun could not possibly 
shine into those ugly trenches. 

When the three trenches were deep enough and 
ugly enough, Choco, Moco, and Roco set out to 
stock up with food to last (Please turn to page 22) 
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**T WISH it were cooler today,” said I to the Cheerfulness Elf one 
scorchingly hot morning. 

“It is a wee bit warm,” agreed that jolly fellow, wiping a tiny drop 
of moisture from his brow, “but that is no sign one has to get all hot 
and uncomfortable.” 

“How am I going to help getting hot when it’s 95 in the shade?” I 
asked. 

“Why, by keeping cool inside!” 

“Well,” said I, “I am sure the Boosters would like to have you tell 
them how to keep cool on a day like this, and so should I.” 

“I suspect most of the Boosters have already discovered my secret 
for keeping cool,” smiled the cheery elf. ‘Just keep calm and happy; 
never, never lose your temper or find fault—and you'll scarcely notice 
the heat on even the hottest days!” 

“So many Booster members have been writing me about the happy 
times they have had this summer that I am sure they must know your 
secret,” I recalled. 

“And no wonder,” said the Cheerfulness Elf. ‘“The Booster Club 
pledge is the surest recipe I know for keeping a person happy and com- 
fortable, no matter what the temperature.” 

‘Good words, good thoughts, good deeds,’ ’”’ I repeated. ““That is the 
purpose behind the Booster pledge, you know.” 

“Yes, and with that as a watchword there'll always be pleasant 
weather, blue skies, and fair sailing, no matter what the season of the 
year!” the Cheerfulness Elf concluded. 


of Silent Unity. (Silent Unity is a 
group of people at Unity School 
who pray for those who request 


help.) 


If you wish to become a Booster, 
just write a letter to the secretary, 
917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo., 
and she will be glad to send you 


an application blank. 
There is great power in The 


Prayer of Faith. That power lies 
not only in the words themselves, 


Boosters who wish help with 
their problems may write the sec- 


retary. If they desire help through 
prayers, she will see that their re- 
quests are called to the attention 
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but in the faith with which they 
are spoken. Lorine repeated the 
prayer, knowing that God is every- 


where and that His presence is life 
and health; and both she and her 


pet were healed. 

Dear Secretary: | am writing to tell 
you what The Prayer of Faith has done 
for me. A very good friend of mine 
accidentally jabbed a pencil point into 
my hand at school, making a cut an 
inch and a half long. For three days I 
could not write. Then I thought of 
The Prayer of Faith. I said it all 
through the day. Now my hand is 
well; you can’t see a scar at all. 

Another experience was with my 
cat. A short time ago he got distem- 
per. He had it so badly that Mother 
gave up hope of his living; but I did 
not. I said The Prayer of Faith for 
him one night, and the next day I 
could see that his eyes were getting 
clearer. A week later he was well, 
thanks to The Prayer of Faith.—Lorine 


Mayden. 


God loves us all the time, no 
matter whether we are good or 
bad. His love for us never changes. 
But George is right when he says 
that God also loves the good deeds 
we do; for when we do kind, 
helpful things for others we are 
showing God how much we love 
Him. 

Dear Secretary: Sometimes I want 
to say a bad word, but I just say to 
myself, “I’m a Booster, and Boosters 
do not say bad words.” Then I think: 
God doesn’t just love people them- 
selves, He loves the things they do too, 
and He will be sure to love me if I 
say good words. 

I received the shiny Booster pin 
with the three monkeys on it. I am 
very proud of it—George McPheeters 
(Canada). 
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From far-off Australia comes 
Marjorie’s letter, telling us how 
The Prayer of Faith gave her cour- 
age and strength when she needed 
it. 

Dear Secretary: I must tell you how 
The Prayer of Faith has helped me. 
Coming home from school this year, 
I frequently had to ride my bike 
against the wind, and it was often 
very lonely besides. I would repeat The 
Prayer of Faith and say to myself, “I 
am a Booster, and Boosters are afraid 
of nothing.” This would give me cour- 
age and the wind did not seem to 
bother me nearly so much. 

Tell the Cheerfulness Elf for me, 
please, that I always read his little 
verses. Since I wrote to you for the 
application blank I seem to have 
changed, and in time of trouble my 
thoughts always fly to the Booster 
Club. 

Isn’t nature wonderful? The sun- 
sets here are beautiful. Everything 
turns rosy pink in the reflection of the 
setting sun. There are many other 
lovely scenes here, far too many to 
describe.—Marjorie Haigh ( Australia). 


Edna sends in a poem with 
much good advice in it; and we 


THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: 


“I belong to God, I know, 
And God belongs to me. 
He loves me and I love Him; 


I’m happy as can be!” 


We should always be cheerful; 
We should always be helpful; 
We should be happy every day 
Through every mile of the way. 
We should be kind to others, 
We should obey our mothers; 
And now don’t you think it’s true 
That these things we should do? 
—Edna Fast. 


Sharing our blessings is some- 
thing like dropping a pebble in a 
pool. The pebble makes one wave, 
and that wave makes another, and 
so on. Christy shared her joy with 
a friend, and her friend is going 
to share with another friend, and 
so the circle of readers grows. 

Dear Secretary: 1 gave my friend a 
year of WEE WiIspoM, and she said 
she is so pleased with it that she will 
give a year’s subscription to her friend. 

I am a Booster, and I have tried to 
live up to my pledge. I have learned 
The Prayer of Faith, and when I think 
of God I always say it. It has helped 
me in so many ways that I could not 
tell all of them.—Christy Armstrong. 


are printing it so that the rest of 
the Booster members may enjoy it 
too. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am trying to be 
a faithful and helpful member of the 
Good Words Booster Club. I like 
WEE WISDOM magazine very much, 
especially the Booster Club pages. 


I am sending you a poem I made up 
today: 


My, how fast the months fly by! 
Next month brings the end of 
vacation days. Soon the Boosters 
will be back in their classrooms 
and on the playgrounds, making 
new friends and finding new ad- 
ventures in happiness, both in 
work and in play. 


Secretary. 


READERS WHO WISH PEN 
PALS 


Marion Wagner (14 years), 425 
Rosedale St., Wilkinsburg, Pa.; Wal- 
lace Leong and Dorothy Leong, both 
of 1025 Newman Ave., Honolulu, 
T. H.; Donald Graner (12), 1817 Lin- 
coln Ave., Alameda, Calif.; Glynnice 
Shipman, Kirby, Ont., Canada; Barbara 
Brent (11), Heathsville, Va.; Alice 
Tiffey Hurst (12), Heathsville, Va.; 
Carole Ruth Gernhardt (7), Church 
St. and Good Ave., Des Plaines, IIl.; 
Laura Martin (12), Heathsville, Va.; 
Ellen Chamberlain (13), Main St., 
Sagamore, Mass.; Marylin Thode, 
2523 1st Ave. North, Seattle, Wash.; 
Lois Neal, 10 Greaves Pl., Cranford, 
N. J.; Garnet Colter (12) and Ernest 
Colter (8), 1270 68th Ave. East, 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada; Mabel A. 
Rochester (9), Plummer, Idaho; Mar- 
garet Clark, c/o Mrs. Wm. Gressley, 
Rte. 1, Mahaffey, Pa.; Mary Stafford 
(11), Mankato, Kans.; Marlys Bell- 
man (10), Rte. 1, Gordon Folkers 
(10), Rte. 2, Leroy Redenius (10), 
Rte. 1, Berneice Folkers (11), Rte. 1, 
Robert Swacina (12), Rte. 1, Robert 
York (13), Rte. 1, all of Delavan, 
Wis.; Harry Gene Jeutsch (8), 3716A 
Fairview, St. Louis, Mo.; Dorothy 
Sandy (11), Ashfield, Mass.; Dorothy 
Lenz (13), 5242 W. Kinzie St., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Sarah Jane Walter (10), 
Ekalaka, Mont.; Opal Prindle (8), 
Beth Kimi (8), Clifford Prindle (13), 
Lenard Kimi (10), Barbara Lou Kimi 
(10), Walter Prindle (15), all of 
Whitman, Nebr.; Lucy Thurston (12), 
Taylorville, N. C.; Mae Timmerman 
(11), 1010 S. Harper St., Laurens, 
S. C.; Joyce Henspeter, Jacksonville, 
Oreg.; Lois Ann Dreeszer (13), Pal- 
isade, Minn.; Elinor Chamberlain 
(12), Box 445, Brevard, N. C.; Ber- 
nice Kapell, 5723 Newport Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Tessie Sacco, 5410 Hender- 
son St., Chicago, Ill.; Virginia Kinsey 
(14), 312 Leslie St., Carrollton, Mo.; 
Tulipe Hogewoning, Hills Point Rd., 
Westport, Conn.; Jenevieve Hunton 
(12), Wheatland, Wyo.; Elaine Hev- 
ener (10), 6 Inwood Pl., Maplewood, 
N. J.; Ina Erickson (11), La Glace, 
Alta., Canada; Betty Lou Richardson 
(12), 829 N. Center St., Naperville, 
Ill.; Janet Belt (9), Wheatland, Wyo.; 
Beverly Mitchell (14), 6 The Circle, 
New Rochelle, N. Y.; Martha Purifoy 
(13), Lester, Ark.; Lois Cooke (12), 
Montrose, Ark.; Jack Neudorfer, 
Hoodsport, Wash. 
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BEAD DOLL 


BEAD doll? No wonder you shake your 

head with wonder! But it can be done! All 
you need is a length of fine wire and an assort- 
ment of old beads which Mother, Big Sister, or 
some of your friends have discarded. 


In the illustration are eight bead fig- 
ures. We shall take as an example the 
Spanish boy doll. First, thread a tiny bead 
on your wire. Now double the wire ex- 
actly in the middle with the small bead 
in the center of the loop. Then thread on 
the doubled wire the flat brown hat bead, 
the big white bead for the head, and the 
two dark-brown body beads. For the next 
step, spread the two wires and thread on 
each separate wire fourteen small green 
beads for the legs, and last of all the two 
black foot beads. Next twist a short piece 
of the wire just below the head and 
spread out on each side for the arms. 
Thread on each wire ten small green 
beads, and behold, you have a gay Span- 


ish caballero! 


So get out the bead box and start to 
work. You will be surprised when you 
see the clever dolls you can make. All 
you need is a little imagination and 


plenty of beads. 


The War That 
Didn’t Happen 
(Continued from page 19) 


them a long time. For war meant 
staying a long time in those dark, 
ugly holes, and fighting to keep 
some one from making them come 
out. Isn’t that silly? Now you 
know how angry Choco, Moco, 
and Roco must have been! 

How angry they were! Choco 
left off his monkeyshines although 
he would rather have kept them 
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up than do anything else in this 
world—he left off his monkey- 
shines and worked hard and long. 
He stocked his deep, dark hole 
with every coconut he could pos- 
sibly get. When he got through 
working, he realized that there 
were just two things he really 
wanted to do. He wanted to share 
some of his coconuts with some 
one jolly and kind, and he wanted 
to play. He certainly did not want 
to fight a war. But what else could 
he do, since he had gone to all this 
fuss and bother to get ready for 
one? 

Now, much the same thing was 


happening over in Moco’s deep, 
dark hole. It was brimful of the 
finest and crunchiest dog biscuits. 
Over in one corner sat Moco, his 
head in his paws, thinking how 
much work it had been to get all 
those biscuits. Moco did not like 
work, and how he hated to waste 
so much work on a war! Why, that 
many biscuits would last ever so 
long if he did not have to fight! 

But poor little Roco felt worst 
of all. There she sat, looking at all 
the milk she had stored away, can 
after can. There she sat thinking: 

“Why, here’s milk enough for 
every baby animal in the forest. 
Milk enough to make their teeth 
strong and their legs swift and 
straight. Wouldn’t that be fine? 
But I have to use it for this war— 
poor babies!” Roco felt very, very 
sad, but after all here she was with 
a war on her hands. 

I really do not know how all 
this would have ended except for 
one thing that happened. Choco— 
he could never sit still very long, 
even in a deep, dark hole—Choco 
started to play a game with his 
tail, there being no one but him- 
self to play with. And in the game 
he knocked off the very topmost 
coconut on his pile, and it rolled 
out of his trench and down the 
slope of a little hill. 

The three former friends all 
saw it at once and off they set 
helter-skelter to catch it, just as 
in old times, just as though there 
were no war! Could they have for- 
gotten the war, do you think? 

Down the hill they went, 
bounding and bouncing, and they 
reached the coconut at exactly the 
same time. “Tied!” they cried to- 
gether, and sat down laughing to 
get their breath back. 

Choco was the first to speak. He 
looked sort of bashful and he said, 
“T’ve been thinking.” 

“Why, so have I!” cried Moco 
and Roco together, both very much 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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In Au-gust it is 


fun to lie Stretched out up -on the grass 


To watch the cloud ships 
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sail - ing by, 
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And may-be as _ they pass 


You'll see them chang-ing in 


a wink Right 
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E SPARTANS were well out 

on the river before the sun 

burst over the bluffs to drive the 
mist away. 

“Doesn’t that sun feel good?” 
asked David. “I am about half 
frozen even if it is August.” 

The gang had come down to 
the boat dock before dawn to take 
the ride Mr. Kent had promised 
them as the prize for winning the 
model sloop race at City Park 
Lake with their entry Spartan I. 

“It’s always cool at night on the 
river,’ said Mr. Kent, “but it 
warms up fast.” 

The little motor launch was rid- 
ing smoothly with the current 
down the middle of the stream. 

“How fast are we going, Mr. 
Kent?” asked Cousin Bob. 

“With the current I'd say we 
were doing about twenty miles an 
hour,” Mr. Kent replied. 

“Then will our ride only last five 
hours?” asked Kegs mournfully. 
“We're going fifty miles down the 
river and fifty back, or one hun- 
dred miles in all, and I could sail 
like this all day.” 

“You probably will,” Mr. Kent 
replied. “With time out for lunch 
and various stops along the way, 
added to the fact that bucking the 
current will slow us up on the way 
back, I imagine this trip will take 
us fully eight hours and maybe 
longer.” 
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“I wish we lived closer to the 
river so we could build a boat and 
go on trips,” said Red. 

“It is a lot of fun,’ Mr. Kent 
agreed, “but this old river is not 
a very safe playground unless you 
are used to it. It’s full of snags 
and sandbars and eddies, and 
they’re dangerous to small boats. 
Even in the old days when folks 
had those big sidewheel steamers, 
they would get wrecked every once 
in a while, and a pilot who knew 
the river and how to get around 
the bars and snags was highly paid 
for his knowledge.” 

“I read about those days in Mark 
Twain's books,” said Kegs. 

“Boy, am I glad my boat won 
that race!” exclaimed Chink. “I 
wouldn’t have missed this trip for 
anything.” 

“Well, don’t go hogging all the 
credit for winning,” declared Red 
hotly. “If it hadn’t been for the 
rest of us, you wouldn’t even have 
had a boat.” 

“Of course,” Chink agreed, “I 
didn’t mean to take all the credit.” 

“Well, maybe not,” persisted 
Red, “but it sounded like it.” 

“Oh, sign off, Red,” said David. 
“This is supposed to be a pleasure 
trip.” 

“Guess I'll learn some day to 
keep my mouth shut,” continued 
Chink, “especially when I’m 
around a grouch.” 


The Spartans 
Afloat 


By Curtis Haseltine 


“Boys, boys!” Coralee broke in. 
“If you two could hear how child- 
ish you sound, you'd both keep 
still.” 

For some time the Spartans had 
been hearing a low booming 
sound, but it had come on so 
gradually that they hardly realized 
it. When they rounded a long 
bend in the river however, it sud- 
denly became much louder. Ahead 
of them they saw a big barge. 
Black smoke rolled from it and 
the Spartans could see the long 
cranes sticking up from the deck. 

“What's that?” asked Chink. 

“A government boat,” replied 
Mr. Kent. “They are driving piles 
for a new jetty there.” 

“Now,” Coralee smiled, “if I 
only knew what ‘piles’ and ‘jetties’ 
were, I’d have a pretty fair idea 
of what’s going on.” 

“I forgot that ‘cornfield sailors’ 
wouldn’t know about such things,” 
Mr. Kent grinned. “A pile is an 
overgrown stake, about the size of 
a big telephone pole. The men 
drive these poles into the bed of 
the river in long lines. With the 
piles as a support they build walls 
that are called jetties. The jetties 
force the current of the river away 
from a bank where it had been 
eating in.” 


VERY mile brought new 
sights of interest to the Spar- 
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tans, to whom rivers were prac- 
tically unknown, living as they did 
on a prairie. Herons, cranes, and 
mudhens rose from the willow 
thickets at their approach. Sand- 
pipers, teetering absurdly like see- 
saws on their long spindly legs, 
ran along the sandbars. 

Occasionally a turtle’s head 
would break the surface of the 
water as he eyed them. Fish leaped 
into the air or scuttled through the 
water. 

Mr. Kent pointed all these 
things out to the Spartans, naming 
the various fishes and birds and 
telling of their habits and other 
interesting facts about them. 

The downstream part of their 
trip ended at an old river town 
that had been almost deserted 
when the railways swept steam- 
boats from the waterways. They 
tied the boat to a rusty old iron 
ring sunk in the brick paving at 
the edge of the water. 

“I imagine that ring has been 
there for about seventy years,” 
said Mr. Kent. “It seems rather 
foolish to tie up a little motor 
launch like this to a ring that once 
held paddlewheel steamers as long 
as a city block, doesn’t it?” 


The gang got out, “disem- 
barked” as Skipper Chink insisted, 
onto the cobblestone paving. 

“My legs sure feel wobbly,” 
David exclaimed. 

“So do mine,” laughed Red. “I 
guess my old sea legs just weren’t 
made for traveling on dry land, 
since they’re so used to treading 
the hurricane deck of a Yankee 
clipper!” 

“My, how clever!” snorted Chink. 

“If you're asking for trouble,” 
said Red, ‘‘you sure came to the 
right guy.” 

“Would you look at that town 
though,” Coralee interrupted them. 
“It looks as if some one had stood 
across the river and thrown the 
buildings against the bluffs and 
they stuck.” 

“The town does look as though 
it might come tumbling down into 
the river any time,” David agreed. 

After the Spartans had rested 
awhile and stretched their legs 
they got aboard the launch once 
more, and Mr. Kent turned its 
nose upstream. 

“There's a dandy spot about an 
hour's run back up the river where 
I thought we'd stop for lunch,” he 
explained. 


“That's fine,” said Kegs. “I was 
beginning to feel an empty place 
in my stomach.” 

The site chosen for their picnic 
lunch was a grassy spot beneath 
some tall cottonwood trees on the 
bank of a small stream where it 
entered the river. 

“Say, this is perfect!” exclaimed 
David. “It’s made to order.” 

“I frequently stop here,” said Mr. 
Kent. ‘“There’s a spring at the foot 
of the bluff with the coldest water 
you ever tasted coming right out 
of the limestone.” 

“Lead me to it,” urged Red. “I’m 
parched.” 

Lunch over, they returned to the 
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launch and headed once more out kick the faster you go down. We'll 
into the river. Suddenly however .>) have you out of there in a jiffy.” 
the boat stopped. HOW — Grasping one of Red’s hands, 
“What happened?” asked David. Mr. Kent directed David to pull 
“We've struck a sandbar,’ Mr. he Duckling up on the other one at the same 
Kent explained, “I'll try to back 4 : time. But try as they could, they 
her off.” He put the motor in re- Once am ughy were unable to loosen him from 
verse. The propeller spun but the the tremendous suction. The light 
boat would not come loose. boat afforded too shifty a footing 
“All of you get into the stern for them to pull hard. 
here,” Mr. Kent directed. “That “If we could only get the rope pl: 
may lighten the bow and allow it | looped around that cottonwood on Ni 
to float a little higher.” The gang the bank,” said Mr. Kent, “we'd the 
congregated in the rear of the be able to pull better and be sure pk 
boat, but still it would not budge. } of not losing any ground when Ar 
ed. He took a long pole that lay “Give me the rope,’ commande Pe 
in the bottom of the boat, went Chink. He snatched up the free ha 
; water was deep; there col 
“No luck,” he announced. “She’s over and started swimming to tus 
too tough for me. Wait a minute. shore. In a moment he had reached go 
This water's only about two feet the bank and scrambled up. Un- cot 
deep at this end. I'll get out and der Mr. Kent’s directions, he 
push.” wound the rope around the trunk spe 
“No!” shouted Mr. Kent, but he of the tree. But he still was un- " 
was too late. Red had kicked off able to pull hard enough to lift tel 
his sneakers and leaped over the Red from the quicksand. nee 
bow which suddenly lightened “Here, I'll help you,’ said Cousin any 
cleared the bar. The spinning pro- } { Bob, and dived off. — wo 
the launch back- Tuned to a Awan, to 
ward up the stream. strength, the quicksand at last be- bez 
The gang looked toward Red. gan reluctantly to free its holdon [| gu 
t him. ! ted. 
“Tm sinking” | wo 
“Quicksand!” explained Mr. Kent Cousin Bob and Chink placed [ the 
as he hurriedly shifted gears on their feet against the tree trunk ' 
the motor. The launch went for- and tugged again. Veins stood out jof 
ward again, and Mr. Kent nosed on their foreheads as they exerted clo: 
it up to where Red was held by every ounce of strength they pos- jof, 
the sinking sand. sessed. Suddenly Red came loose Pec 
David reached over the bow Omd sailed aurany. from the sticky mud with a jerk. “ 
and grabbed Red’s hand. {David and Mr. Kent quickly lifted “ 
“Hang on, Red,” he encouraged. } him into the boat. Feb 
“Hurry up and get me out of When a few minutes later all wet 
here!” gasped Red. ‘This stuff the Spartans were once more in wel 
pulls awful hard.” the launch, which was gliding the: 
Mr. Kent came forward uncoil- | smoothly upstream, Red lifted his be 
Oop in the end and slipped 1 y didnt you let the grouc 
around Red’s body under his arms. eS sink?” he asked a bit shamefacedly. 
“Don’t fight it, Red,” he cau- ‘Rese ee ee” Chink reddened. ‘Aw, you talk ANS 
tioned quietly. “The more you ae too much,” he grinned. ~— 
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Pridjof Plays 


a Tune 
(Continued from page 14) 


“Was there ever such a lucky 
boy?” he sighed blissfully to him- 
self. He thought back over the 
course of his good fortune. It all 
seemed to have begun the day he 
played his harmonica on the wharf. 
Next was the day he played for 
the puppy to dance and the peo- 
ple left their shoes to be mended. 
And now this last day and Pedro's 
coming to the shop was best of all. 
Perhaps there was magic in the 
harmonica. Fridjof laughed softly 
to himself at this idea. “If only it 
could give me a chance to be a 
tugboat man,” he whispered, ‘‘to 
go with Pedro and help the ships 
come in.” 

Then Fridjof heard Grandfather 
speaking to him. 

“There is something I have to 
tell you,” he was saying. “I do not 
need you Saturdays in the shop 
any more. Now there is much 
work, so I shall hire a man.” 

Fridjof felt his heart skip a 
beat. What if Grandfather had 
guessed his secret? He must not 
think him disloyal! 

“Bestefar!” he cried earnestly. “I 
would work ‘hard! I would polish 
the shoes so shiny!” 

Then Grandfather caught Frid- 
jof in his great arms, held him 
close. “You have done well, Frid- 
jof, always. But now it is with 
Pedro you must go on Saturdays.” 

“With Pedro!” 

“Ja.” Grandfather smiled into 
Fridjof's eyes. His own blue eyes 
were twinkling as if he were very 
well pleased with what he saw 
there. “Min Fridjof must learn to 
be the best tugboat man in all 
San Francisco!” 


ANSWER TO LAST MONTH’S MAZE 
PUZZLE—Be ye kind. 
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Pineapple onl Salad 


By Lois Van Alstine 


HERE was once a little boy who spent a delightful afternoon at the 

zoo. When he returned home his mother asked him, “What animal 
did you like best, dear?” 

“I liked the elephant best,” the child answered without hesitation. 
“It was just wonderful to see him pick up bananas with his vacuum 
cleaner.” 

We understand very well why the elephant likes bananas, don’t we? 
Children like bananas too, but there was a time, twenty or thirty years 
ago, when they were not considered good for children. Maybe this was 
because the bananas were eaten too green. 

When brown freckles appear on the banana’s yellow skin, it is 
ready to eat, and the more freckles the better it tastes. Even when the 
skin is completely brown we may eat the banana, just so long as the fruit 
has not started to spoil. 

Of all the salads in the world, banana salad is probably the favorite 
of children, and here is a new way for you to make it some day soon. 
You can make it all by yourself too, as a surprise for your family. Ask 
your mother to have lettuce, ripe bananas, and a can of pineapple “spears” 
in the refrigerator. These spears are lengthwise cuts of the pineapple. 

Lay a crisp lettuce leaf on each salad plate. Place on this a banana 
with a slit cut along the entire length of it; then place in this slit a 
pineapple spear. On this salad use either French dressing or mayonnaise 
sweetened a trifle, as this is a fruit salad. A maraschino cherry on top 
would be pretty, wouldn’t it? 

Especially if you love maraschino cherries! 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 
Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send a year's subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my friend. 
I inclose $1 to pay for my order. 
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Our Stamp 


Collectors 


(Comtinued from page 17) 
for $4.55; today they are listed at 
$56, and the price is still going up. 
If you have any of these stamps in 
your album, be sure to keep them. 

The map on the $1.30 stamp 
shows the route of the Zepplin. 
She flew from her base at Fried- 
richshafen, in Germany, to Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, which is the short- 
est and calmest route across the 
Atlantic. Once across the ocean, 
the great ship turned her nose 
northward and droned to Lake- 
hurst, New Jersey, America’s larg- 
est airship port, to pick up pas- 
sengers and the mail bearing the 
special stamps. She returned the 
way she had come, from Lakehurst 
via Rio to Friedrichshafen. 

There are hundreds of new and 
unusual stories hidden in the many 
stamps that have come from Uncle 
Sam’s print shop, and in the 
months to come we are going to 
talk about many of them right 
here on our stamp page. Wait 
until you hear about the airplane 
that is still flying upside down, 


about the volcano that became a 
lake, about the man who beat 
Columbus to America, and many 
another exciting story. 


The War That 
Didn’t Happen 


(Continued from page 22) 
surprised. 


“T've been thinking,” Choco went 
on, “that we could have a lot of 
fun with these coconuts.” 

“And we could save a lot of work 
if we didn’t waste these biscuits,”’ 
said Moco. 

Roco thought a long time be- 
fore she spoke. She did not want 
to be too right this time. “Of 
course biscuits and coconuts are 
fine. In fact,” she said, “I like 
them, but milk is so good for 
babies.” 

“Sure, milk’s good.’ Moco 
wagged his tail, and Choco ad- 
mitted with a twinkle in his eye 
that milk would do. 

“Could we—there hasn’t been 
enough milk in the forest lately,” 
said Roco. ‘Couldn't we give some 
to the babies?” 


That is just what the three 
friends did, and they had such 
fun! Now Roco had known all 
along that sharing their good 
would be fun, but Choco and 
Moco had not. They had thought 
that all fun comes from having 
things to oneself. But before they 
were out of the forest Choco had 
invited all the monkeys to a big 
coconut rolling, and Moco had 
given many of his biscuits away. 
They said they had to get rid of 
the things so that they could fill in 
the deep dark holes. But you could 
look at them and know that that 
was just a part-way reason. They 
gave just because it made them 
happy to give. Why, they were 
handsome-happy! They were so 
handsome that every animal in the 
forest secretly wished that he 
could look as they did. 

As for little Roco, the animals 
straightway crowned her Queen 
of Beauty in the forest, and she 
made a good queen too. The for- 
est grew gayer and warmer and 
brighter, and to this day the great- 
est story in its history books is the 
story of the War that Didn't 
Happen. 


Puzzy Turns Machinist 


By Ralph Lane 
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The House That Jack Built 


By Laurence Fuller 


UR foreign friends, Jean in France, Johann in Germany, and 

Giovanni in Italy—as well as Jack in England and America—built 
many of their first primitive homes something alike. They made their 
roofs and sometimes the outer walls out of tree branches, marsh or prairie 
grass, palm leaves, or reeds—whichever grew most plentifully in their 
locality. Such covering is generally called thatch. 

Even today if you travel through the Ozarks or through the Indian 
reservations of the Southwest you will see shelters called “brush arbors” 
loosely put together with tree branches. These arbors are used mainly 
for shade, but if carefully made of the best material available they will 
also turn rain and form a protection from cold weather. 

Perhaps you would like to build a thatched house when you go to 
the woods on your fall camping trips. If you do, be sure to locate your 
camp on a slightly elevated spot so that rain water will drain away from 
your shelter. 

The simplest form of thatched house is the lean-to shown in figure 1. 
The roof is supported by a ridgepole fastened to two trees, or if you 
cannot find two trees suitably spaced set poles of the right height in the 
ground. Two other poles are leaned up against the ridgepole and fastened 


at an angle of about forty-five degrees. More poles are fastened across 
these two poles, and all are covered, beginning at the bottom, with ever- 
green boughs laid in overlapping layers as illustrated, making a roof that 
will shed water. A fire built a short distance from the open front will 
make the lean-to a warm place to sleep in, the heat being reflected down- 
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ward. This hut can be built of 
logs, slabs, bark, or builders’ tar 
paper—whatever material is near- 
est at hand. 

By driving four corner posts 
into the ground and to these four 
uprights nailing or tying a number 
of light horizontal crosspieces cut 
from branches, you can build the 
shelter shown in figure 2. The bars 
should be far enough apart so you 
may weave branches among three 
of them, as shown at A in figure 
2. In case you wish to thatch your 
hut with reeds or grasses place the 
horizontal crosspieces close enough 
together so that the grass bands 
will overlap generously, as B in 
figure 2. The front of this hut may 
be curtained or thatched over as 
are the sides, leaving a hole for 
the door. Be careful not to build 
fires near a house thatched with 
dry grasses. Grass huts in wigwam 
shape (figure 3) and thatched as 
shown at B, figure 2, may be built 
on very light sticks when heavier 
poles are not available. 
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Happy Thoughts 


For the week of August 7 


No words but happy ones I'll say 


Upon this glorious summer day. 


For the week of August 14 


When | find some one that’s sad, 


I'll do my best to make him glad. 


For the week of August 21 


More loving | shall try to be, 
For I’m a child of God, you see. 


For the week of August 28 


I'll do my work before | play, 
And then I'll have a carefree day. 
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The Little 


By Grace T. and Olive E. Barnett 


RTIMER Mouse was a trial to his 

mother. He was a trial to his father. He 
was even a trial to his aunts and uncles, and a 
distinct trial to his brothers and sisters. 

For Mortimer was pure white with pink eyes. 
This made him think very highly of himself, 
for all his relatives and all his neighbors were 
plain mouse gray. 

It is true that the oldest mouse in the barn 
remembered that Mortimer’s great-great-great- 
grandfather was said to have been white. But 


A READ-ALOUD 
STORY 


that was so long ago that it did not dim the 
glory of Mortimer’s long, white whiskers or 
his smooth, white tail. 

Indeed he was so spoiled that he demanded 
the best place to sleep, the best food, and his 
own way in everything. 

The young mice in the barn sat in admiring 
circles while Mortimer showed off. But the 
wise old mice shook their heads and prophesied 
an untimely end for the white mouse. 

For Mortimer romped about the barn floor 
in the broad daylight. He squeaked impudently 
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(sreen Mouse 


at the hired man. He even stole food from the 
cat’s dish while the cat himself was in plain 
sight. But worst of all, he did not care a bit how 
much noise he made. 

His favorite game was to jump from the feed- 
box to the bottom of a near-by tin pail that al- 
ways stood upside down. He liked the clank 
and clatter as the pail tipped to this side or that. 

In vain Mother Mouse told him with tears in 
her eyes that the cat would catch him. 

In vain Grandfather Mouse told him angrily 
that a trap would be set for them all if Mor- 
timer continued to make so much noise. 

Mortimer just laughed, smoothed a silky 
whisker, and—did as he pleased! 

One day he ran away from his smallest sister. 
Up the grain box he scampered and across its 
broad top. Then, with a disdainful tilt of his 
nose for his sister waiting timidly below, he 
leaped for the tin pail. 

But alas for Mortimer! The pail was right 
side up. Into it he went with a thump. 

That was not so bad until he tried to get out. 
Scratch as he would, he could not climb the 
shiny sides. 
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His little sister ran squeaking to spread the 
alarm. 

Mother Mouse and Father Mouse, aunts and 
uncles and neighbors all came to peer down 
from the grain box and offer advice. 

But it was no use. Mortimer would have been 
caught right there had not the calf come frol- 
icking into the barn. One awkward foot struck 
the pail, turning it on its side. 

Out scampered Mortimer with never a look 
for his anxious relatives. With a whisk of his 
white tail, he ran out of the barn and straight 
for the big house. 

Mother Mouse squeaked in dismay. All the 
aunts and uncles and cousins squeaked with 
her as they saw Mortimer disappear through an 
open screen door. 

Truth to tell, Mortimer was a bit uneasy 


when he found himself inside the house. But 
not for worlds would he have turned back. 

He ran along the window ledge. There on 
the table below him was a kettle turned upside 
down. That should make a clatter to be heard 
by the mice in the barn. He would show them 
that he could not be scolded or frightened from 
his pet game. Mortimer jumped. He hit the 
kettle, but he could not 
stop! On he skidded straight 
into a pan full of green 
water. 

The water filled his eyes. It 
filled his nose. But he heard 
some one coming. In desper- 
ate haste, he scrambled from 


Mortimer just 
smoothed a 
silky whisker, 
and—did as he 
pleased! 


the pan and lay panting on the table. 

“Oh, oh!” cried a voice. ‘“A mouse has fallen 
into my pan of dye. Come and see him! He’s 
turned bright green!” 

The voice frightened Mortimer, but what 
frightened him far more was a bark and the 
sound of a dog’s rushing feet. 

With one leap the green mouse was on the 
floor. He scuttled through the door and across 
the yard with the dog close at his heels. 
Through the barn door they went. Mortimer 
whisked into a hole in the floor with not a sec- 
ond to spare. 

The dog scratched and sniffed at the floor 
while Mortimer shook just beyond his reach. 

When at last the dog had gone away, Mor- 
timer stole timidly to his home hole. But Mother 
Mouse and Father Mouse and his brother mice 
and sister mice would not let him in. A white 
mouse might be very handsome, but they had 
no fancy for a green mouse! 

No one in the barn would have anything to 
do with Mortimer. They made him live in a 
hole all by himself until his coat had grown 
white again. 

By that time, Mortimer had learned that: 

It isn’t a white coat that 
matters, 

Or whiskers, or even pink 

eyes; 
The way you think and the 
Way you act 

Will mark you as foolish 

or wise. 
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Jet’s Friends 


(Continued from page 11) 


“I guess you're right,” Sarah 
agreed. “Anyway, Father and 
Uncle John did not tell about the 
moccasin tracks. That was their 
secret. This will be our secret.” 

Mother was watching for them 
and waved as they rounded the 
slope. Pride bounded over the 
rough ground to meet them. Father 
and Uncle John came up from the 
other side, and Lonny ran from 
the swing. Mother had supper 
ready, so they all sat down. The 
meal was a quiet one. Sarah passed 
her plate the second time for fried 
mush and let Mother refill her cup 
with milk. 

“Our big girl is tired,” Uncle 
John said pleasantly, “but she sure 
brought all the cows home.” 

- When supper was over Father 
took the buckets and went out to 
milk. Uncle John took the chains 
down from one of the trees and 
started toward the oxen. 


“Where are you going?” Jet 


cailed after him. 

“I’m going to bring in a couple 
of logs while your father is milk- 
ing. Then we both are going to 
haul.” 

“At night!” Jet exclaimed, unable 
to believe his ears. 

“The moon is shining,” Uncle 
John called over his shoulder. 

Mother insisted that both Jet 
and Sarah go to bed early. Neither 
of them heard Father and Uncle 
John when they came in with the 
big logs. But Jet counted six logs 
back of the camp next morning 
that had not been there before. 

After breakfast Jet watched 
Sarah take her lunch, climb onto 
the pony’s back, and start off be- 
hind the cows. Then he took his 
ax and ran to catch up with Father 
and Uncle John. “Cutting logs in 
the daytime and hauling them in at 
night is pretty fast work, isn’t it, 
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Father?” Jet called. “When are 
you going to start the house?” 

Father looked at the sun. “If 
the weather stays nice and we are 
not hindered, we'll have enough 
logs there on the ground in a cou- 
ple more weeks.” 

“Two more weeks!” Jet repeated. 
“Tl sure be glad, and Mother and 
Sarah will be glad too.” When 
they reached the timber on the 
upper creek, Jet started trimming 
the limbs off of the last tree that 
had been felled the day before. 
Father and Uncle John selected 
the next tree to be brought down, 
and began to swing their axes. 

Chop! Chop! Chop! Jet smiled 
as the sound rang out on the 
morning air. It would be nice to 
have a house even if it was small. 
He hoped Sarah would have an 
easy day with the cows. Chop! 
Chop! He wondered if the Indian 
boy would come again this eve- 
ning? If he did come, would he 
ride his pony? If the boy came, Jet 
would remember to ask him about 
the little round rcck. Chop! Chop! 


Water Babies 


By Doris Louise Butcher 


Our mother is a fluffy hen; 
She takes good care of us. 
We follow her around the yard 
And no one makes a fuss. 


But when we frolic in the pool 
Our mother clucks and clucks: 

She doesn’t seem to understand 
That we are little ducks. 


He must watch the sun and leave 
the logs in time to reach the shal- 
lows before Sarah. 

He did reach the shallows that 
evening before Sarah, but the In- 
dian boy was there first, waiting 
on his pony. He swung to the 
ground as Jet walked up, and the 
two boys stood facing each other. 
“You have a nice pony,” Jet said. 

“Ugh,” the boy grunted. “You 
walk?” 

“Yes, my sister is riding the pony 
while she herds the cows. I help 
Father.” 

“Cut trees?” 

“Trimming logs,” Jet explained. 
“We hope to start building our 
house in two weeks.” Then he 
asked, “Where do you live?” 

The boy pointed in the direction 
where Jet had seen smoke the 
week before. Then Sarah came 
with the cows. She jumped off the 
pony’s back and stood close by her 
brother’s side. 

“Girl brave,” the Indian said. 

Sarah smiled and said hastily: 
“One of the heifers insisted on 
wandering off today. I had to 
bring it back four or five times.” 

“You should circle the herd every 
little while so they will know you 
are on the job,” Jet advised. 

“Have you asked abou 
Sarah reminded her brother. 

“Not yet, but I’m going to right 
now.” Jet took the little sack from 
his pocket, and held the rock out 
toward the Indian boy. “Do you 
know what those marks mean?” 

The boy took the rock in his 
hand and his eyes glistened. “You 
find?” 

“Yes, tied on the halter.” 

The boy spoke one word while 
Jet and Sarah watched his lips. 
“Ku-tha!” 

“Ku-tha,” Sarah repeated after 
him. “It sounds nice.” 

The boy nodded his head. 

“Ku-tha,” Jet said. “What does it 
mean?” 

(To be continued) 
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THE WICKED QUEEN 


presents from 
“SNOW WHITE AND THE 
SEVEN DWARFS” 

the third set of cutouts 

By Dorothy Wagstaff 
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Crossword Puzzle 


By Arol June Noble (12 years) 


Chicago, Ill. 


Stories That 
Never Grow Old 


Of all the stories ever 
written none are more 
wonderful than the stories 
of the Bible, and though 
you read them again and 
again, they never seem to 
grow old or dull. 


THE UNITY SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LEAFLET ex- 
plains Bible stories so 
clearly that you will un- 
derstand and enjoy them 
still more. Along with the 
Bible lesson each week it 
carries a short story that 
brings out the point of the 
lesson, @ memory verse 
for you to learn, and other 
interesting features. In 
fact it has something for 
every member of the 
family. 


Tell Mother about the 
LEAFLET and ask her to 
let you subscribe for it. It 
comes once a week. Price 
for a year, $1. 


Horizontal . A tree . Mistake 
. Freedom - Uncooked . Musical syllable 
_ Before . Product made . A primary color 
. Donor of a tower from flax 


for birds 
. Musical syllable human being 
. A state (abbrevia- . To settle - Musical syllable 


tion ) 2. To exist - Musical syllable 


Winds 


By Marguerite Gode 


This little wind blows silver rain, 
This little wind drifts snow, 

This little wind sings a whistled tune, 
This little wind croons low; 


This little wind rocks baby birds 
Tenderly to and fro. 


Unity School of Christianity 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Parents who are seeking the best ways of helping their children will find in Zelia M. Walters 
a real friend and adviser. Mrs. Walters knows children, having reared two of her own 
and helped with the upbringing of five others. She has made further contact with children 
in the schoolroom, on the playground, in Sunday school, and in social settlement work. 
Her helps for parents are therefore based on firsthand knowledge. The book You and Your 


Child and the monthly feature in Unity magazine known as the ‘Parents’ Question Box” 
are both written by Mrs. Walters. 


YOU AND YOUR CHILD UNITY MA 


This book lays down no fixed rules. It is a Unity is a 100-page magazine filled with rich 
simple, friendly discussion of ideas that will metaphysical ideas. Of special interest to you 


work for you just as they have worked for will be the “Parents’ Question Box,” in which 
Mrs. Walters. Send for this book and let it 
show you how 


Zelia M. Walters gives helpful answers to ques- 
tions that parents ask about their children. 

—to teach your child obedience Since this regular feature was inaugurated 
Mrs. Walters has answered questions about | 
overcoming hereditary influences, the habit of 
whining, the tendency toward vanity; has told 
—to guide him in a religious way how to deal with an overactive imagination, 


—to instill in him courage and honesty 


1 —to help him form right habits 


and the like. She will answer your questions. 
A subscription for Unity will bring you her 

help each month. Unity costs $1 a year. 


1 I In cloth this book is priced at $1; in black 
| flexible binding at $2. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Wee Wisdom’s birthday is here again! If you 
will subtract 1894 from 1938, you can tell the 
exact age of your magazine. Wee Wisdom is 
proud of its age, because each year since it first 
came out it has been making more and more 
new friends until it is now read and enjoyed by 
boys and girls in all parts of the world. 


A FORWARD STEP 


During all these years one group of children 
was shut out from the circle of Wee Wisdom 
readers, those who did not have the gift of eye- 
sight. But now they too can enjoy it, for last 
September Wee Wisdom was brought out in 
Braille (Grade 114), and already it is going to 
hundreds of blind boys and girls. (No charge 
is made for these Braille copies.) 


A HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


All this makes Wee Wisdom’s forty-fourth 
birthday a happy and important one, and you 
have a share in its celebration; because Wee 
Wisdom’s successful growth is largely due to 
the keen interest and loyal support of its boy 
and girl subscribers. Wee Wisdom greets you 
one and all and wishes that all your friends may 
soon be enjoying your magazine with you. Tell 
them that it comes once a month and that the 
subscription price is $1 for twelve months. 
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